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Ldttortal Comment 


HE excessive cost of preparing reports, state- 

ments and questionnaires for various govern- 
mental and state agencies is claiming the attention of 
controllers, on whom this increasing burden is fall- 
‘ing. The problem is being studied by The Control- 
lers Institute of America. In April the members of 
that organization, at their spring conference, de- 
voted a period to discussion of the subject, which 
brought out startling facts as to the cost of prepar- 
ing these reports and questionnaires, to say nothing 
of the difficulties of trying to interpret the real mean- 
ing of the involved and in some cases pointless ques- 
tions asked by government agencies. 

That many of the requests for facts and figures are 
unnecessary was one conclusion reached by the con- 
trollers, this conclusion being based partly on the 
fact that different agencies asked for practically the 
same information, in many instances, varying the 
form of the questions and the scope of the question- 
naires or reports just enough to make it necessary to 
work up the information in different forms. 

The conclusions of controllers who are members 
of the Institute, as to the extent to which these de- 
mands are being made, together with several sugges- 


tions as to how the situation may be handled satis- 
factorily at reduced expense, are well set forth in a 
statement which was made to the press by Daniel J. 
Hennessy, president of the Institute. 

That statement is presented in full in this issue of 
THE CONTROLLER. It merits the careful considera- 
tion and study of controllers generally. 

The Institute, in offering its assistance to govern- 
ment agencies in drafting future questionnaires and 
forms of reports and statements desired, is not act- 
ing without precedent. Committees of controllers 
from the Institute’s membership already have per- 
formed similar services. Making available to gov- 
ernment agencies the practical experience of control- 
lers has proved of great value, not only to the 
government, but to business. It is real service. 

As President Hennessy points out, this problem is 
being approached by the Institute, not in a spirit of 
criticism, or opposition, or belligerence, but with a 
sincere desire to cooperate with governmental 
agencies, with which the controllers are in such fre- 
quent and close contact on behalf of their corpora- 
tions. Approached in that spirit, the problem ap- 
pears to be one not incapable of solution. 
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NE of the burdens placed on 
business by government and state 
agencies—the constant and repeated 
requests for statistical, financial and 
economic reports in various forms, and 
questionnaires—has been receiving 
serious study at the hands of members 
of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, with the result that a pro- 
test has been voiced against the multi- 
plicity of reports required, and a series 
of plans discussed which it is believed 
may help to relieve the condition. 
PRESIDENT DANIEL J. HENNESSY, 
of THE INSTITUTE, issued a statement 
to the press on the subject. The state- 
ment is reproduced herewith, as repre- 
senting curreyt thought of controllers 
on this subject. The facts presented, 
and the plans proposed, were brought 
out at the Spring Conference of con- 
trollers conducted by THE CONTROL- 
LERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on April 20. The plans proposed 
have not been acted on officially by 
THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE. 
—THE EDpITor. 


Statement to Press 
By DANIEL J. HENNESSY 
The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica has voiced a determined protest 
against what it describes as “an in- 
creasing demand by governmental 
agencies for costly and in many in- 
stances unnecessary statistical and 
financial reports and _ statements.” 


Members of the Institute were re- 
quested recently to discuss their ex- 
periences with government and state 
required reports and questionnaires. 
Some startling disclosures were made, 
to the effect that the compilation and 
preparation of information sought by 


the federal government and by the 
states has taken on such proportions 
and become so costly that it amounts 
to an additional tax. The Controllers 
Institute has devised a program which 
it hopes will minimize this item of 
expense, without depriving the gov- 
ernment of any information which 
may be necessary to its purposes, 
which are mostly regulatory. 

The indictment which has_ been 
drawn up against governmental and 
state agencies is a long one. Here are 
the principal items charged against 
this growing tide of government and 
state required reports and question- 
naires: 


The reports requested too often dupli- 
cate other reports, except perhaps in 
a few particulars, with just enough 
variation in presentation to require 
complete re-working of the informa- 
tion. 

The same information is requested in 
several different forms, in some in- 
stances by the same agency, and in 
many instances by different agencies. 

The language of questionnaires is often 
ambiguous and lacking in clarity, and 
it is apparent that many of them are 
written by theorists, impractical men 
without business experience, often re- 
cent college graduates. 

There is no effective limitation on gov- 
ernment and state agencies as to the 
number of reports that may be re- 
quired, as to the number of ques- 
tionnaires to be replied to; no coordi- 
nation as between government agencies 
by which several such agencies might 
make use of one report or question- 
naire. 

Much of the information called for is 
requested in such volume and in such 
detail as to require a considerable 
period of time for preparation, so that 
by the time the information is ready it 
is valueless, any need for it which 
might have existed having vanished. 

The expense of preparing the numerous 
reports and questionnaires is running 





| 
Controllers Voice Protest Against 
Many Reports for Government 


Point Out That Many Are Unnecessary, Being Duplications of Earlier Re- 
ports—Others Call for Information Which Requires Years for Tabulation—Cost to 
Business So Large It Amounts to Additional Tax—Proposed Remedies Outlined. 


into large figures, and _ constitutes 
wasteful use of stockholders’ money. 

The cost amounts to additional taxation 
of no mean proportions. 


Controllers Would Cooperate 

The Controllers Institute is attack- 
ing this problem, not in a spirit of 
opposition, or of criticism, or of bel- 
ligerence, but in a spirit of coopera- 
tion, to offer every department of the 
government our assistance as men 
trained in the development of statis- 
tical, financial, and economic data in 
our own companies at the least ex- 
pense, the least burden to everyone 
concerned. 

Controllers generally maintain rigid 
control, in their own companies, over 
the forms that may be put in use; over 
the manner of compiling financial, 
statistical and economic facts. No 
form, printed or otherwise, may be 
used by a company or any of its em- 
ployees without first having been ap- 
proved by the controller. Every effort 
is made to prevent multiplication of 
forms and at frequent intervals the 
forms in use are surveyed, and as 
many as possible eliminated. 

Controllers would like to see similar 
economy exercised by the government 
and by the states. 

Five plans for minimizing this ex- 
pense have been suggested. 


(1) The Controllers Institute of America 
offers to cooperate with government 
agencies in drafting the requests for 
information, with the idea of sim- 
plifying them and making them uni- 
form and practical. 

Setting up a government agency 
through which all requests for sta- 
tistical information and financial re- 
ports would clear, the thought being 
that one filing of information on a 
given subject would suffice, and all 
government agencies would be re- 
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quired to obtain information from 
this one original report. 

(3) Outright refusal to submit reports 
and answer questionnaires, unless 
they are absolutely required by law. 

(4) Refer all requests from governmental 
and state agencies for reports or 
answers to questionnaires, to a Bu- 
reau of the Controllers Institute of 
America, which would advise as to 
whether the laws actually require 
making such reports or replying to 
questionnaires. 

(5) Work toward standardization of 

. forms of accounting, cost keeping, 
and the like, within industries, for 
the benefit not only of the govern- 
ment and the states, but of the in- 
dustries themselves. 


Seven Thousand Blanks 


Some of the facts brought on in the 
study of this subject by members of 
The Controllers Institute were star- 
tling. One large industrial company re- 
ported that in one year it was required 
to fill out 7,000 blanks, reports, and 
questionnaires for itself and its sub- 
sidiaries. 

Another concern, with 39,000 retail 
and wholesale outlets, had to make a 
report for each one, at an average cost 
of $5. 

Many companies have been com- 
pelled to set up special departments 
whose employees do nothing else but 
fill out questionnaires and compile re- 
ports for the government and the 
states. 

The manner in which many of these 
requests for information originate was 
described by one member of the In- 
stitute as follows: 

“As these various governmental 
agencies are created by Congress, each 
one of them is vested with particular 
authority to do certain things. These 
agencies necessarily have no relation 
with one another. Their activities vary 
quite a bit, and they do not really care 
what the other fellow does when you 
come right down to it. They want 
certain information that they believe 
is pertinent to their particular activi- 
ties. 

“In addition to that, we must con- 
sider this, that industry has a great 
deal of housecleaning to do. I think 
all of you will agree with me if you 
have had any experience in the matter 
at all that something must be done 
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about costing procedures and records. 
I have had some experience with code 
work. The N. R. A. is an organization 
composed of men who were hastily 
thrown together, and who apparently 
have little or no practical knowledge 
of what they are trying to do. The 
questionnaires that I have seen that 
have been set up were obviously dic- 
tated or prepared by men who had just 
come out of college. You can see 
the textbook language all the way 
through the questionnaires. I can 
think of some questions that I defy 
any practical accountant to try to 
answer intelligently because he would 
not know what it was all about. The 
men who prepared them have had no 
practical experience of any kind; they 
could not have had any or they 
wouldn’t have prepared such ques- 
tions.” 


Are Reports Required by Law? 

Another controller reported his ex- 
perience as follows, and made this 
suggestion : 

“Most of the suggestions made by 
our members have been along the line 
of cooperation with the government, 
cooperation as an institution, and in- 
dividual corporation. I would like to 
leave one thought with you, and that 
is mon-cooperation in many instances. 
I have just had an experience in the 
last twenty-four hours that illustrates 
what I mean. 

“We had received several months 
ago a questionnaire from the Depart- 
ment of the Census of American Busi- 
ness, by which we were requested to 
prepare information in connection with 
each place of business that we have in 
the United States. In our organization 
that meant some 3,000 bulk stations, 
some 7,000 service stations, and a great 
many other points of activity. We 
estimated that the preparation of that 
information would cost us somewhere 
between $40,000 and $50,000. To 
our mind the information was useless 
when it was secured. The sole reason 
for the request and the excuse actually 
given in the letter which sent the 
forms out was that it was a laudable 
effort to provide some work for white 
collar workers in the Government. 
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“We were busy at the time on many 
other governmental and _ industry 
questionnaires, and put the thing off as 
far as we could. Yesterday I had two 
government agents call on me, who 
wanted to know why the information 
had not been furnished. I told them 
there was not going to be any such re- 
port made, and after proper expres- 
sions of horror and talk on their part 
about lack of cooperation, I pointed 
out to them that, first of all, they had 
no authority under the law to request 
this information, the census informa- 
tion by law being required only once 
in ten years at the decennial census, 
and the law permitting the gathering 
of that information only during the 
three-year period. 

“We had furnished this identical 
information at the time of the last cen- 
sus, and at that time it took a force of 
clerks thirteen months to prepare it 
so at the time it was furnished to the 
government it was absolutely stale and 
useless. We felt this particular recur- 
rence of this questionnaire was simply, 
as they boldly expressed it, an attempt 
to put some white collar workers to 
work in Washington. As I pointed 
out to these men, those white collar 
workers in return were being sup- 
ported by additional taxes on us and 
our industry. Therefore, in that case 
we have taken a stand. Fortunately, 
we are legally fortified on it, so we 
are not going to cooperate, we are sim- 
ply not going to spend $40,000 or 
$50,000 of our stockholders’ money 
to give the Government something we 
feel is absolutely useless. 


When Commissioner Defines Scope 

“There are other cases in which, 
perhaps, the law lays down a require- 
ment in general terms, but the specific 
information asked for is in the discre- 
tion of the commissioner or other gov- 
ernmental agent who secures that in- 
formation. There, again, I urge a 
policy of semi-cooperation; in other 
words, if you are required by law to 
furnish the information, furnish as 
little information and in as condensed 
a form and at as small an expense to 
your company as you possibly can get 
away with. I have found that proper 
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argument and explanations furnished 
to these Government officials will often 
change their attitude entirely and per- 
mit you to turn out something that 
will cost you considerably less than 
what they thought they wanted at first 
would cost you.” 


Would Aid in Preparing Forms 

Another suggestion made by a mem- 
ber was: 

“It would seem to me that this In- 
stitute can perform really valuable 
services. It may be expensive, and we 
may have to develop some way of 
financing them. Whenever a new law 
is passed, or in fact in regard to any 
law that may be on the statute books 
today that involves the preparation of 
reports on the part of industry in one 
form or another, would it not be a 
good idea if the Institute got in touch 
with the respective governmental 
agencies concerned and offered its 
services, experience and knowledge in 
the matter of preparing statistical rec- 
ords and reports so that as nearly as 
possible we could not only secure uni- 
formity in these reports and records, 
but also the type of records that would 
intelligently reflect the facts as the par- 
ticular agency wants to get them? In 
other words, we can bring our experi- 
ence and practical knowledge of the 
subject to bear on it. 

“We can assist in the preparation of 
a questionnaire that will furnish that 
information in a practical way. It 
seems to me that we could eliminate a 
great deal of the difficulties we have to 
contend with today. I know there 
are a great many industries that are 
burdened with a lot of reports, and I 
can appreciate the difficulties they have. 

“I make that suggestion because I 
realize that many of these commissions 
and agencies and departments are or- 
ganized over night, and in many cases 
they are purely political. They perform 
primarily a purely political function. 
After the respective commissioners, or 
whatever they may be called, have 
been duly appointed, they proceed to 
collect a force of clerks, and usually 
the type of man who could be secured 
for a job of that kind is of a mediocre 
class. They proceed to make up some 
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soft of a questionnaire, and they use 
their imagination and try to think of 
everything they can to take in all the 
territory they can possibly cover, and 
90 per cent of it is useless effort. If 
we could step into that picture, and in 
a cooperative way assist them in asking 
for intelligent information, I think we 
could sell an idea.” 

It has been suggested that the same 
procedure be followed by the Institute 
with respect to the various states. That 
is a long time program, but the Insti- 
tute is definitely launched on it, hav- 
ing participated in the past year, in 
cooperation with government agencies, 
in drafting and revising questionnaires. 


Based on Regulatory Idea 

Many of the reports now being 
asked of industrial concerns are obvi- 
ously based on the idea of regulation. 
Many members of the Institute ex- 
pressed the thought that some of the 
regulatory measures long imposed on 
railroads and public utilities are now 
either being prepared, or are actually 
being imposed upon various industries, 
even though they do not enjoy monop- 
olies, or franchises granted by govern- 
ment, which are usually the basis on 
which reports are required. 

Another controller’s comments were: 

“This burden is beginning to mean 
something almost greater than taxa- 
tion. In my own organization we have 
spent probably in the last four months, 
the four months just passed, a third 
or a fourth of all of our efforts and 
all of our time in the accounting de- 
partment in answering government 
questionnaires and in making up gov- 
ernment reports. Some of that is du- 
plication; some of it is absolutely un- 
necessary, will never be used. We 
know when we make it up it is going 
into a nice new steel box that the Gov- 
ernment bought and paid for from tax- 
payers’ money, for the kind of infor- 
mation asked for, whether tabulating 
devices or any other method of secur- 
ing results from this information were 
used, could not be analyzed in two 
years, when the necessity for the in- 
formation will be gone, so the conclu- 
sions which would be reached from 
the reports would be useless. 


“Some idea of making a central 
clearing house, one report to each 
state perhaps, or one report which 
would be a duplicate to the state and 
to the national Government, and which 
would be available to all departments 
in the Government itself, might be 
feasible. Maybe that can not be 
worked out; it would be interesting 
to find out. 

“In some of the European countries 
it is necessary for the annual report 
of a corporation to be published in the 
official government gazette, which has 
the government seal on it. That re- 
port, when published, is the official 
report of the corporation, and no other 
may be used for tax purposes or for 
any other. They still find means of 
getting around it in some of those 
countries, perhaps more than we do in 
the United States, but we could learn 
I think in some cases something from 
some of the other countries as to how 
they are handling that matter. One 
country where the official report of the 
company is used as the basis of the 
income tax figures is Jugoslavia.”’ 

Consolidation of all the statistical 
bureaus maintained by various depart- 
ments in Washington into one bureau, 
which would minimize the demands 
on industry and business generally, is 
regarded as very desirable, but to bring 
it about is a long drawn out process. 
However, some of the other remedies 
suggested may be applied at once. 


AJOR J. CALVIN SHUMBERGER, 
M vice-president of The Con- 
trollers Institute, presided at one ses- 
sion of the Spring Conference of that 
body on April 20—the session at 
which the increasing requests of gov- 
ernmental agencies for reports and sta- 
tistics of various kinds were considered. 
In opening that session Major Shum- 
berger said: 


“This is a vital question. Business 
in general all through the depression 
has been receiving very injurious te- 
pulses economically. Many of the states 
as well as the Federal Government 
are responsible for this condition. 

“The ever-increasing demand upon 
our government for more money, 








whether necessary or not, must not 
enter into this discussion. We are 
considering only the forms for re- 
porting information. 

“Methods of extracting the truth 
must be found that will not injure the 
economic structure of business. The 
ever-increasing volume of statements 
and questionnaires required of busi- 
ness today is also creating an odium 
that all business is deceptive. Such an 
influence is destructive and will break 
down business morale. 

“Honesty of effort can be encour- 
aged; it should not be unnecessarily 
burdened but should be duly recog- 
nized and honored. 

“There are honest business men. 
Statements and questionnaires in suffi- 
_cient number will be required to prove 
this fact. Those demands will not 
cease. 

“We, the inside men, the control- 
lers, in name or in fact, are in a posi- 
tion to aid the Government in its 
effort to bring the truth into clear 
form, thereby eliminating mistrust as 
well as uncalled-for expense. As I 
have frequently said, we are the men 
who record the facts from the begin- 
ning to the end of the year. We, 
therefore, are those required to inter- 
pret all statements and questionnaires 
and supply the required facts. 


Controller Need Not Fear 


“The controller, in fact, has nothing 
to fear. He fearlessly at all times can 
defend not only his own honesty but 
also that of his employer. The Con- 
trollers Institute is not defending the 
dishonest controller nor is it defending 
the dishonest employer. 

“It is our plea that when our rec- 
ords are kept in compliance with all 
laws, with the best accounting prin- 
ciples, with the required regulations 
of the Internal Revenue Department, 
as well as those of all codes, the result 
must be the most practical that can 
be accomplished. If this is true, the 
same figures, financial and statistical, 
should suffice for every need of the 
Federal Government as well as of 
every state. 

‘The balance sheet is the final state- 
ment of a period; every figure as well 
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as every hour of time on the pay roll 
making up that balance sheet must be 
true or the balance sheet is not correct. 

“In the solution of any problem 
there is but one answer and that is the 
true one. There is but one profit and 
but one loss under the various laws and 
that is the true one. The greatest de- 
gree of economy is exercised when we 
keep the detail of the profit or loss in 
any business, simple, plain and true. 

“The balance sheet of today in 
every business, whether corporate or 
not, is recognized in all financial cir- 
cles as the last word in fact and status. 
The balance sheet reflects the final 
profit or loss. 

“All detail required for financial or 
statistical reports can be taken from the 
accounts, pay roll or other records 
which are kept for the purpose of 
rendering the statements of Profit and 
Loss and the balance sheet. 

“The corporate controller of today 
controls all forms for gathering his 
information. When each department 
of a business speaks the same lan- 
guage, duplication is avoided and 
economy is practiced. This is not true 
in governmental work. There is a 
recognized jealousy between depart- 
ments of government, whether Federal, 
State or Municipal, that exacts from 
business added expense rather than 
economy. 


Too Many Varying Forms 


“Very frequently, in the case of a 
government, each newly added depart- 
ment organizes its own forms for col- 
lecting data with the result that tre- 
mendous duplication takes place which 
demands time and space for filing 
volume upon volume of expensively 
collected information which is never 
required. 

“However, if the statements and 
questionnaires required by govern- 
ment, both state and federal, would 
adhere to sufficient uniformity, per- 
mitting business to give the detail from 
its current records without a reanaly- 
sis, a tremendous saving of time and 
expense would result. The saving of 
time and expense for business will 
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likewise be enjoyed by all subdivisions 
of a government. 

“Statistical and financial records can 
be made simple and clear enough for 
the uninitiated mind to comprehend. 
These reports are gradually growing 
complicated and even ambiguous. 
Many are beyond the ability of even 
the most skilled mind in accounting 
to render safely. 

“Assistance was requested recently 
in splitting the costs of a well-estab- 
lished manufacturing business to show 
the taxes, insurance, depreciation, and 
the like. Among these, with many 
others, was a request for ‘charges for 
entrepreneur service.’ Unless definitely 
understood several answers to this re- 
quest would be obtained from even the 
most skilled accountant. 


Simplicity and Uniformity 

“On the other hand, I have found 
a pronounced desire among the old 
employees of the Federal Government 
to adhere to as much simplicity and 
uniformity as possible. However, this 
at present can be accomplished only 
within a department. 

“Opportunity, merit, and years of 
experience work for clarity, efficiency 
and economy. I say clarity for it is 
clarity alone that represents the only 
value remaining after all the time and 
expense expended. All required state- 
ments and questionnaires to be effec- 
tive economically must bring integrity 
and truth to the surface and make 
them plain beyond dispute. To this 
extent clarity is required. In order 
not to force all investors, all taxpayers 
and all business men to be expert ac- 
countants, every statistical report and 
every financial statement, wherever 
required, should be sufficiently clear 
for those not expert in accounting to 
comprehend. When this is accom- 
plished the majority of the taxpayers 
as well as the investors will enjoy 
better protection. 

“The increasing tide of government- 
required financial reports should be 
stopped. The unnecessary reports 
should be discontinued. All remaining 
reports for practical use should be 
made clear and to the required point.” 








Some Pertinent Questions Concerning 
Depreciation Rule, With Replies 


Queries Dealing With Application of T.D. 4422 and Rules Thereunder Bring 
Out Additional Facts as to What Procedure Must Be Followed—Setting New 
Taxable Base Problem for Controllers in First Year of New Requirements. 


HE questions and answers pre- 

sented here were asked by members 
of THE CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA, and answered by Mr. 
HENRY F. STORCK, treasurer of Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, a member of the In- 
stitute. Some of the questions were 
propounded in advance of the presen- 
tation by Mr. Storck of his paper on 
the new rules of the United States 
Treasury Department with respect to 
depreciation allowances in calculating 
income tax, and some of the questions 
were asked at the meeting in New 
York City on May 17, at which the 
paper was read. This was a meeting 
of the New York CONTROL, of THE 
CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMER- 
ICA. 

The questions and answers are pub- 
lished because it is believed they 
answer many of the questions in the 
minds of controllers, with respect to 
the problems of their corporations. 

—THE Epiror. 


Question: 

I should like to ask if any interpre- 
tation of the Treasury Department’s 
decision has yet been made and if 
you know definitely that the decision 
will be retroactive to returns the audit 
of which has not yet been completed. 

I also should like to know if you 
know of any company that has made 
any plans to set up the elaborate ma- 
chinery necessary to carry out the 
workings caused by this decision. 


ANSWER: 

In answer to your first question, 
would advise that I spent May 16 in 
Washington at the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue where I was told that Treas- 
uty Decision 4422 would be made to 
apply to every tax return that had not 


yet been definitely closed. This means 
that if for any reason you may have 
returns open back to, let us say 1926, 
and the Bureau feels that the depre- 
ciation you have claimed is excessive 
and the Bureau by reason of action it 
takes, reduces your depreciation allow- 
ance, the reduction will be made ef- 
fective on all returns back to 1926. 
With regard to your second ques- 
tion, I was told in Washington that 
many taxpayers had called at the Bu- 
reau for information as to methods of 
setting up the machinery necessary to 
carry out the requirements of the Bu- 
reau and of my own knowledge I 
know of two corporations that are 
already at work on the situation. 


Question: 

One of our vice-presidents told me 
about the paper you are to read at the 
meeting of the Controllers Institute 
in New York on May 17, 1934. I 
am also told that members of the In- 
stitute are invited to propound ques- 
tions on the subject for discussion. 
Although, this letter may reach you 
later than the deadline date, I send it 
along in the hope that the questions 
raised can be considered in the dis- 
cussion. 

The questions which have come to 
our mind are listed below: 

1. Federal Capital Stock Tax 

The 1934 Act provides that the 
first return and payment be made 
for the Government’s fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1934. Will the 
basis for this return and tax be 
the declared value used in the 
1933 return, or will the taxpayer 
be allowed to declare a new value 
in filing this return? Has the 
taxpayer a choice of methods in 


filing the return for 1934? 


2. Improper Accumulation of Sur- 
plus 
How and to what extent will 
Section 102 of the 1934 Revenue 
Act apply to corporations? Sec- 
tion 102 B of this Act provides 
that “it shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of a purpose to avoid sur- 
tax if the gains or profits are 
permitted to accumulate beyond 
the reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness.” What can be construed 
as the “reasonable needs of a 
business,’ and will the burden 
of proof rest on the taxpayer or 
the Government ? 

3. New Regulations on Deprecia- 

tion Deductions 

T.D. 4422, issued in February, 
1934, by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau provides that deprecia- 
tion deductions in each year are 
to be based on the remaining 
useful life of each piece of 
equipment. In a business using 
the “‘straight line method’’ for 
depreciation, does this ruling re- 
quire that an appraisal be made 
in each year on each piece of 
equipment in order to establish 
depreciation deductions for tax 
purposes ? 

It would be nice to hear your paper 
and the discussion following it, but 
that being impossible, I shall look for- 
ward to the printed material on your 
session. 


ANSWER: 

The subject of my paper before the 
Controllers Institute on May 17 having 
been confined solely to depreciation 
under the new Federal Income Tax 
Regulations, I am sorry that I shall 
have to leave unanswered your ques- 
tions on federal capital stock tax and 





improper accumulation of surplus as 
set forth in your letter of May 10. 

Treasury Decision 422, which pro- 
vides that depreciation deductions in 
each year are to be based on the te- 
maining useful life of assets, in effect 
requires that in writing the deprecia- 
tion for the current year, there shall 
be taken into account the condition 
of the equipment at the end of the 
current year, and based on the esti- 
mated remaining useful life the re- 
maining undepreciated cost at the be- 
ginning of the current year shall be 
spread over the years of estimated 
useful life. It is not required that 
an appraisal be made in each year on 
each piece of equipment, but it is 
assumed that an imspection of the 
equipment at the end of each year in 
arriving at the estimated remaining 
useful life will take into consideration 
the use made in the current year of the 
assets being inspected. 

I regret that it was impossible for 
you to be present at the reading of 
my paper. It is to be published in the 
next monthly issue of THE COoN- 
TROLLER Magazine and if after read- 
ing it you care to write me further, I 
shall be glad to hear from you. 
Question: 

We are very glad to take advantage 
of your kind offer to include in your 
paper, in so far as possible, the treat- 
ment of questions asked by any mem- 
ber of the Institute. We fully appre- 
ciate that this is a very broad subject 
and will undoubtedly present many 
very annoying angles when approached 
by the field examiners. 

As a company we compute our de- 
preciation on the straight line method 
and ate using rates and values that 
were definitely established during the 
excess profit tax years, our original 
figures having been determined through 
an appraisal of March 1, 1912, which 
was corrected to March 1, 1913, values 
and accepted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. In a case of this kind where 
the same method has been consistently 
followed, do you consider that some 
adjustment in depreciation rates should 
be made or would a company in this 


position be wise to continue its pres- 
ent practice until such time as the 
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Treasury Department took a definite 
stand against our present methods ? 
We wish further to point out that 
the case in question covers specific 
rates for grouped assets; such as ma- 
chinery, factory fixtures, tools, and 
buildings, a single rate applying 
against the major group as a whole. 
Any information which you can fur- 
nish, using this as a typical example, 
would be greatly appreciated by us. 


ANSWER: 

Treasury Decision 4422 and subse- 
quent instructions from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue require the furnish- 
ing of certain information and one of 
the important requirements calls for 
indicating the ‘‘estimated useful life” 
and it is mecessary that this particular 
information be given for all of your 
property assets. If, for instance, you 
have equipment now four years old 
for which the estimated life was set 
as ten years and your depreciation rate, 
therefore, is 10 per cent. based on 
your original estimate of life, the re- 
maining estimated useful life is six 
years. However, if by reason of less- 
ened use during the second, third and 
fourth years of the life of this equip- 
ment it now has an estimated useful 
life of eight years instead of six, it 
would seem apparent that you must 
change the rate at which you are writ- 
ing depreciation on this equipment. 
Furthermore, if by reason of lessened 
use or for other reasons you have 
equipment in your property accounts 
on which depreciation for the remain- 
ing two or three years of life will ex- 
tinguish such equipment from your 
accounts but such equipment has a re- 
maining useful life of five or six years, 
you will apparently have to change 
your rate of depreciation. 

In a case in which specific rates are 
used for grouped assets such as ma- 
chinery, factory fixtures, tools and 
buildings and a single rate is applied 
against the major group as a whole, 
it is quite likely that you are not se- 
curing the full benefit of depreciation 
in that the short-lived items are not 
apparent and the rates set more prob- 
ably are based on the longer-lived 
items. Further, the Bureau states that 
where an account contains more than 
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one item it will be presumed that the 
rate of depreciation is based upon the 
average lives of such items and that 
losses claimed on the normal retire- 
ment of assets in such an account are 
not allowable inasmuch as the use of 
an average rate contemplates the nor- 
mal retirement of assets both before 
and after the average life has been 
reached and there is, therefore, no 
possibility of ascertaining any actual 
loss under such circumstances until all 
assets contained in the account have 
been retired. 

I am sorry that I cannot answer you 
more specifically by reason of lack of 
information on my part as to the 
variety of assets included in each of 
your groups. 


Question: 

The Controllers Institute has advised 
their members of the address which 
you will make before the Institute on 
May 17th, and stated that, insofar as 
possible, you would attempt to cover 
any questions in your paper if notified 
before May 10th. 

There are a number of doubtful 
points in my mind concerning the de- 
preciation write-off which will be al- 
lowed where concerns have poor rec- 
ords. There is one question which, it 
seems to me, would be very irritating 
whether records are good or bad. Sup- 
pose, for example, that a concern has 
been depreciating a specific machine 
costing $100 at the rate of 10% an- 
nually, and at the end of the tenth 
year the machine is still in operation 
and looks good for another five years. 
Is it your interpretation of the pres- 
ent regulations that the tenth year will 
be disallowed, and if so, shall we be 
permitted to depreciate the remaining 
$10, or undepreciated amount, over the 
remaining useful life of the machine? 
If this procedure is necessary to ob- 
tain the full write off, ic certainly will 
entail heavy clerical work in connec- 
tion with fixed asset records. 

If you have the time to comment on 
this point in your paper, your views 
will be appreciated. 


ANSWER: 
In order to give you a definite 


answer to the question you raise, let 
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us assume that the specific machine 
to which you refer is in its tenth year 
of originally estimated life in the year 
1934, and further that your tax return 
for the year 1931, which was filed 
March 15, 1932, is still open by rea- 
son of having paid the tax in quarterly 
installments. The last installment hav- 
ing been paid December 15, 1932, 
the statute of limitations on your 1931 
return does not, therefore, expire until 
December 15, 1934; also that your 
1932 and 1933 returns must also be 
still open. 

To comply specifically with Treasury 
Decision 4422, with subsequent in- 
structions issued by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue and to accord 
with information given me at the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue at Wash- 
ington where I spent May 16, your 
procedure would be to compile the in- 
formation required which would de- 
velop that in the year 1934 by reason 
of writing straight line depreciation 
based on the originally estimated life 
of the machine, you were entirely ex- 
tinguishing this property from your 
property account, whereas the machine 
still had an additional five years of 
life. The Bureau would, therefore, 
disallow the $10 per annum deprecia- 
tion charged in each year from 1931 
to 1933 inclusive and would insist that 
the $40 representing the remaining un- 
depreciated cost at January 1, 1931, be 
written off over the then estimated 
remaining useful life of nine years, 
made up of the four years 1931 to 
1934 inclusive and the five years 1935 
to 1939 inclusive, thus making your 
depreciation rate 4.4 per cent. 

Let us assume that this specific ma- 
chine was acquired in 1925 and that 
your tax returns beginning with the 
calendar year 1925 on down through 
the years are still open. If it is dis- 
covered by the Bureau that this ma- 
chine now has a total life of 15 years 
instead of the ten originally estimated, 
the Bureau, under Treasury Decision 
4422 and subsequent instructions, will 
change the depreciation for this ma- 
chine upon all of the returns. 

The paper I read before the meet- 
ing of May 17 is to be published in 


the next issue of THE CONTROLLER 
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Magazine and if, after you have read 
it, you wish to communicate with me 
further, I shall be glad to hear from 
you. 


Question: 

We should like to have considered 
the question of how depreciation 
should be handled on a capital charge 
that represents an addition to an old 
machine which has been fully depre- 
ciated, which addition either improves 
ity of diversification of the product. 
tive capacity, or increases the possibil- 
ity of diversification of the product. 
In other words, assume that a machine 
that cost $10,000 is fully depreciated 
and we add $2,000 to it, how should 
the $2,000 be depreciated? My con- 
tention is that if the original machine 
carried a 10 per cent. depreciation the 
new investment should be depreciated 
in two years, or one-fifth the original 
life of the machine, as the additional 
investment represents one-fifth the 
original value. 

A similar question might be an- 
swered with respect to a machine that 
is half depreciated. In this case should 
the additional investment be depre- 
ciated over the remaining number of 
years that the original investment has 
to go? The Treasury Department is 
not specific on these questions and 
their agents can give no definite in- 
formation. 


ANSWER: 

In answer to your first question and 
assuming that in view of the fact that 
the old machine had been fully depre- 
ciated, that it was, therefore, no longer 
useful and not in use, upon making 
the capital addition of $2,000 to this 
machine, you should estimate the use- 
ful life that the machine now has by 
reason of this capital addition. If 


‘this addition results in an estimate of 


five years useful life based on normal 
operations, your depreciation rate will, 
of course, be 20 per cent. Under 
ordinary circumstances the amount 
which an additional investment bears 
to the original value does not govern 
nor does it have any relation to the 
period of time over which the addi- 
tional investment has to be depreciated 


as compared with the life of the orig- 
inal machine. 

In answer to your second question 
with respect to a machine that is half 
depreciated, let us assume that this 
machine originally had an estimated 
useful life of ten years and that con- 
ditions as they now exist bear out the 
fact that this was a correct estimate. 
Based on your original estimate this 
machine has an assumed correct re- 
maining useful life of five years. If 
you now, by reason of an addition to 
this machine that represents a capital 
charge, increase the remaining useful 
life of this machine from five years to 
eight years, you will add to the re- 
maining undepreciated cost of the 
original machine the capital addition 
now made and depreciate that total 
cost over the eight-year period. 


Question: 

We operate cotton mills in the 
south and have usually operated on a 
48-hour week. Our code now pro- 
vides that we operate only 30 hours 
per week. What does this do to my 
property account and my depreciation ? 


ANSWER: 

Treasury Decision 4422 provides 
that remaining useful life shall be 
taken into account in writing deprecia- 
tion. Past operating conditions must 
be recognized. Presumably, therefore, 
the lessened normal use of your ma- 
chinery by reason of the reduction in 
normal working hours will result in 
extending the physical life of your 
machinery and therefore in the reduc- 
tion of the rate at which you can write 
depreciation on the remaining unde- 
preciated cost of your machinery, but 
of course obsolescence might offset 
this to some extent. 


Question: 

We manufacture and sell oriental 
rugs. As you know, in the Orient 
natives tie the knots by hand. We 
use machines that tie these knots at 
the rate of 30 per minute just as well 
as the natives tie them. There is now 
a machine that ties 60 knots per min- 
ute. What does this do to my prop- 
erty, depreciation and obsolescence ac- 
counts ? 
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ANSWER: 

If you decide to continue to use the 
30-knot machines to the end of their 
normal life, even though it may be 
economically unsound to do so, there 
will be no change in your property 
account or depreciation, all other 
things being equal. There is no ob- 
solescence unless you choose to recog- 
nize it. If you decide now to replace 
the 30-knot machines with the 60- 
knot machines, you can write off the 
remaining undepreciated cost of the 
30-knot machines. If you should now 
decide, for instance, that two years 
from now you will replace the 30- 
knot machines, you can then increase 
your depreciation on these machines by 
reason of obsolescence to 3314 per 
cent. per year for three years on the 
remaining undepreciated cost. You 
should have a plant program. 


Question: 

What can be done in a situation 
in which one is unable to specify from 
the property account the year in which 
facilities were acquired and the costs 
thereof ? 


ANSWER: 

In such a situation a retrospective 
cost appraisal should be made, begin- 
ning with an inventory of the phvsi- 
cal property now in existence and by 
means of a process of elimination, 
taking into account past additions and 
retirements, come down as closely as 
possible to the dates of acquisition 
and cost of the items in the inventory. 
On items for which it is impossible 
definitely to establish the date of ac- 
quisition and actual cost, first attempt 
by means of any other records or in- 
formation available to arrive at a close 
approximation of the date of acquisi- 
tion and then build up what the actual 
costs would probably be as of the date 
of acquisition. 


Question: 

We purchased a department store 
and paid a lump sum price. We are 
now removing the elevators and in- 
stalling escalators. How can I handle 
the situation with regard to my prop- 
erty accounts and depreciation ? 
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ANSWER: 
If there is no possibility of securing 


the seller’s records giving a break- 
down of the cost of construction of 
the building, assuming he is the orig- 
inal owner, you should have engineers 
reconstruct the cost of the building as 
of the date of .its construction and 
break down this reconstructed esti- 
mate in such fashion that they can tell 
you what the estimate is for the ele- 
vators, shafts and all appurtenances 
thereto and after ascertaining the per- 
centage increase or decrease of this 
reconstructed estimate to your lump 
sum cost as of the date of acquisition 
by you, apply the same percentage to 
the estimate of the elevator installa- 
tion. Then apply to this figure the 
depreciation written by you to arrive 
at the present remaining undepreciated 
cost of the elevator installation which 
amount can then be written out of your 
property accounts to extinguish it from 
your records. You would, of course, 
add to your property accounts the cost 
of the escalator installation. 


Question: 

You have told us that prior to 
Treasury Decision 4422 the burden of 
proof was on the Bureau to prove the 
taxpayer's depreciation was unreason- 
able and that now the burden of proof 
is on the taxpayers to prove that their 
depreciation is reasonable. The Bureau 
questioned our depreciation rates and 
finally set arbitrary rates which it said 
were acceptable to it and which we 
must use. Do you suggest that we 
continue to use the rates set by the 
Bureau or should we now use the 
higher rates we feel are reasonable ? 


ANSWER: 

You were originally in the position 
of proving to the Bureau that the 
Bureau was wrong in holding that your 
rates of depreciation were unreasonable 
and if you could not prove this to their 
satisfaction before, then with no better 
information at this time, I doubt that 
if you now use rates you feel are 
reasonable, you could prove to the 
Bureau that they are reasonable. 


Question: 
We have chemical processes and at 
times have runs of from six to nine 
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months and neither we nor the Bu- 
reau’s agents know what is taking 
place on the inside of this equipment. 


ANSWER: 

You no doubt have laboratories and 
it might be well if you had some re- 
search work done, using the metals 
that are used in your equipment and 
applying to these metals the chemicals 
that you use in your processes, and no 
doubt after six months or a year of such 
experimental work you would have 
sufficient data to know exactly what took 
place and to prove as reasonable such 
rates of depreciation which you set up 
as a result of these experiments. 

Note: Mr. Storck’s paper appeared in 
the May number of THE CONTROLLER, 


copies of which are available in limited 
number. 


INSTITUTE MEMBER HONORED 

Harold M. Lawson, of the Salada Tea 
Company, Boston, a member of The Con- 
trollers Institute of America, was elected 
first vice-president of the National Office 
Management Association, at the four- 
teenth annual conference of that organi- 
zation held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, early in June. 

Mr. Lawson has been active in the 
affairs of the National Office Management 
Association for several years, and also 
occupies an official position in the New 
England branch of that organization. 

Mr. Lawson has been active in the 
organization of The New England Con- 
trol, of The Controllers Institute of 
America, of which he was elected vice- 
president, on June 11. 





DECLARATION OF 
PRINCIPLES 


The following declaration was 
adopted by the Board of Directors of 
The Controllers Institute of America 
on January 19, 1933, at the sugges- 
tion of the Committee on Professional 
Standing: 

The Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica stands for the observance of the 
highest ethical standards in corpo- 
rate accounting practice and in the 
preparation of reports of financial 
and operating conditions of corpora- 
tions to their directors, stockholders 
and other parties at interest, in such 
manner that all concerned may know 
the actual conditions in so far as 
such reports may assist in the de- 
termination thereof. To that end, the 
Controllers Institute of America of- 
fers its advice and assistance in con- 
nection with any movement which 
has for its purpose the establishment 
of better safeguards for the protec- 
tion of the investor. 

















High Cost of Complying With Complex 
Regulations Now Large Factor 


Time Has Passed When Energies Might Be Devoted Primarily to 
Manufacturing, Selling, and Performing Services—C or porate Officers 
Must Now Spend Much Effort in Recording Transactions in Accord- 
ance With Many Rules—Article by JupGE WILLIAM L. RANsom. 


i tes paper that follows was pre- 
pared by Judge William L. Ran- 
som, of Whitman, Ransom, Coulson 
& Goetz, Corporation lawyers of New 
York City, for presentation at the 
Spring Conference of the Controllers 
Institute of America, on April 20, 
1934. 

Judge Ransom discusses several 
subjects of immediate interest to con- 
trollers, principally economic. 

—THE EpITor. 


Legislation and litigation have com- 
bined to give an ever increasing im- 
portance and dignity to those responsi- 
ble for the books, accounts and records 
of American industry. In an earlier 
and perhaps happier day, all of the 
energies of an industrial or commercial 
enterprise were centered on selling its 
products or rendering its service. To- 
day it often seems that the primary 
task of the managers of an enterprise 
must be to conduct and record its 
transactions so as to comply with a 
multitude of complex requirements 
and regulations, imposed by all man- 
ner of public authority; than if any 
time or energies are left for produc- 
tion and selling, the enterprise is for- 
tunate. 

A large part of present selling prices 
of products and service represents the 
cost of complying with governmental 
requirements and the cost of the taxes 
levied to defray the expense of impos- 
ing and administering those require- 
ments. All this has added greatly to 


your labors and your responsibilities. 
Upon you there often rests also, at 
least in first instance, the patriotic duty 
and opportunity of advising whether 
and to what extent American industry 


shall resist the bureaucratic tendencies 
of government and contend for the 
preservation of the historic liberties of 
our people. 


Regulating Flow of Capital 

My friend Dean Madden has dis- 
cussed some of the economic factors 
and trends which affect industry, and 
the prospects for a return of the flow 
of capital into the channels of invest- 
ment in industry. He has indicated a 
need for governmental supervision and 
restriction of the flow of capital into 
the productive capacity of industry. I 
had been of the opinion that this re- 
striction and limitation had been pretty 
thoroughly accomplished, by laws al- 
ready on the statute books and by the 
crusades of popular leaders already in 
office. I had felt that one of the fore- 
most tasks of present-day recovery is to 
remove unnecessary and arbitrary bar- 
riers to the investment of capital and 
to enable our capital goods industries 
to resume their forward march. 

Dean Madden has indicated that to 
restore the willingness of capital to 
invest would mean an uneconomic 
duplication of plant capacities and 
facilities, and that some disinterested 
determination of public convenience 
and necessity should be required, be- 
fore such a duplication is permitted. I 
do not disagree with him in principle, 
but I do not see evidences of the pres- 
ent danger of such duplications of 
capacity, except in instances where the 
government is taking the monies gath- 
ered from tax burdens or debt burdens 
and is using those resources to create 
competition with existing industries 
whose capacities are not fully utilized. 

One of the greatest needs of this 


hour is to restore the willingness of 
investors to furnish the capital for 
private industry in the United States, 
particularly for the agencies of produc- 
tion and distribution. The moderniza- 
tion of many industrial plants is 
needed, and would enable lower prices 
and give employment meanwhile to 
many persons now idle through the 
stagnation of our so-called heavy or 
capital-goods industries. 


Inventive Genius Not Dead 

I do not believe that the inventive 
genius of America, in the development 
of efficient and economic machinery of 
production, stopped for all time be- 
cause of a stock market collapse in 
1929. If political leaders want work 
for idle multitudes, if they wish to see 
American products selling again on a 
competitive basis in the markets of the 
world, they need first and most of all 
to remove the artificial and arbitrary 
restrictions, and give American busi- 
ness a chance. 

Your esteemed president, the friend 
of us all, has suggested that I refer, 
briefly and from experience, to some of 
the practical problems confronting the 
owners and managers of industry, un- 
der the operation and administration 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. This is not the place to present 
argument as to the constitutionality of 
the act or the validity of particular re- 
quirements under it. This is hardly a 
place or occasion suitable for discus- 
sion of the general desirability of the 
Recovery Act or as to the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which have 
followed from it. Until it has ex- 
pired by limitation or has been ter- 
minated by the President of the United 














States or has been held invalid by the 
courts, the Recovery Act is a part of the 
law of the land and its operation is 
a part of the American scene. The 
industries to which it is applicable are 
under the necessity of dealing with it 
and operating under it, as a part of 
the national program for industrial re- 
covery. At the same time, even though 
our views be most friendly to the basic 
policy and purposes of the Recovery 
Act as enacted, we are entitled to ap- 
praise some of its trends and conse- 
quences, to inquire whither they lead, 
and to question whether change or 
improvement in methods or objectives 
is not desirable in the public interest. 
If the NRA represents basically the 
cooperation of industry with govern- 
ment, the self-government of industry 
by its collective sense of proprieties 
but under the supervision of govern- 
ment, those charged with responsibili- 
ties in the financial management of in- 
dustry are clearly called on to take 
stock and to see whether change of 
method or objective appears advisable. 

From that point of view, I would 
like to present for your thoughtful 
consideration a few questions of that 
character. 


Differentials in Wages and Hours 

In the first place, I refer to the treat- 
ment of the differences and the dif- 
ferentials which have always hitherto 
existed, between different sections of 
the United States, and between the 
larger cities and the smaller cities and 
communities, in respect to wage scales 
and the normal hours of labor per 
week. 

These differences have been well- 
known facts in our economic life. 
They have played a large part in the 
organization and location of industry. 
These differences have had far-reach- 
ing social consequences and effects 
upon American life. They have tended 
to counter-act the centralization of 
population in the congested urban cen- 
ters. They have preserved for men 
and women the opportunity to live and 
work under more healthful and home- 
like conditions, nearer to the soil. They 
have given the smaller city, the remote 
village, the independent enterprise, a 
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chance to exist and prosper, against 
the competition of the largest units 
located in the great industrial centers. 
They have been a significant part of 
the infinite variety of the economic 
and social conditions of our National 
life. 

The differentials in wage scales be- 
tween different parts of the country, 
and between large cities and small, 
have found justification in differences 
in living conditions and the costs of 
living. The differentials in the hours 
of labor have likewise been related to 
differences in standards of living, trans- 
portation conditions, and the habits of 
the people. The average worker in 
the large city lives far from his work, 
and spends more time in going and 
coming. Both living and working 
conditions are less favorable to health, 
in the larger cities, and the nervous and 
physical strain is usually greater, ac- 
cording to the tempo of life. 

These factors, together with the loss 
of a good deal of the personal rela- 
tionship between employer and em- 
ployee in the larger units and the sub- 
stitution of a mechanistic concept 
under which labor is bartered for and 
sold as a commodity, have lent support 
to reduction of the required hours of 
labor in the larger cities. On the other 
hand, the smaller city, the remote vil- 
lage, the independent enterprise, have 
been advantaged through the existence 
of these differentials. Industries have 
been started, and other industries have 
re-located, in regions and communities 
which otherwise would never have 
known such developments. 


Danger of Disarrangement 

How have these traditional differ- 
ences been treated, under the adminis- 
tration of the Recovery Act? Naturally, 
from the first, they have presented the 
most difficult of code problems. The 
difficulty persists, and still produces a 
great deal of strife, unrest, dissatis- 
faction and loss. Despite a great deal 
of sincere effort by many members of 
the NRA to deal with the matter 
realistically and fairly, I believe there 
is increasing danger that a great deal 
of permanent damage and disarrange- 
ment will be caused. 
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First of all, we have to recognize 
that the very idea of a nation-wide 
code of wages and hours for an in- 
dustry suggests standardization and 
uniformity. It is far easier to write a 
general rule, a uniform requirement, 
than a provision which recognized the 
variant facts as to particular localities 
and takes account of them. In the na- 
ture of things, in the drafting of more 
than 300 codes for as many different 
industries, the tendency of NRA of- 
ficials is to seek uniformity and stand- 
ardization, in both substance and form, 
not merely in the code for a single in- 
dustry, but even among the codes in 
general. 

There is a constant pressure and 
protest against special provisions and 
exceptions, no matter how fully sup- 
ported by the facts and how urgently 
required by the operating necessities. 
It becomes easy to dismiss as ‘“‘chisel- 
ling’’ all pleas for departure from uni- 
formity and _ standardization. The 
tendency is to subject a whole indus- 
try—north, south, east and west—to 
the same requirements as to wages and 
hours, with perhaps a slight wage dif- 
ferential in favor of a limited and 
abridged definition of “the south”—a 
limitation repellent to those who know 
the sectional solidarity and the eco- 
nomic conditions of that historic re- 
gion. Likewise, as between the larger 
cities and the smaller, the tendency is 
to minimize or eliminate the natural 
and existent differentials as to hours 
and wages and to subject all communi- 
ties, or all except the very smallest, in 
an entire industry to a code of require- 
ments either uniform or so nearly uni- 
form as to disregard the existent dif- 
ferences of working conditions. 


Self-Interest at Work 

There are usually very potent forces 
of self-interest at work for this level- 
ling-up of these existent differentials 
and the establishment of nearly uni- 
form requirements. There are forces 
at work which wish to impose upon 
employers everywhere the requirements 
which have been set up in the largest 
cities and industrial centers. 

In the consideration of code require- 
ments, the advice of labor justly is 
given a large part and influence. In 
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the giving of that advice in behalf of 
labor, organized labor naturally and 
perhaps inevitably steps in and assumes 
the dominant role, even though trades- 
union membership is but a small part 
of the total labor forces subject to the 
Recovery Act. No means has yet 
been found for the representation of 
the great majority of workers, through 
self-chosen spokesmen. Trades-union- 
ism presents its point of view and in- 
terests with great vigor and ability, 
and trades-unionism predominantly is 
controlled by labor in the larger cities 
and in the industrial centers. Like- 
wise, in the presentation of code prob- 
lems affecting any industry, the larger 
and well-staffed units are naturally ac- 
tive and insistently on the job; the 
smaller units, from localities remote 
from the large cities and the industrial 
centers, are less able to spend the 
money and time for adequate repre- 
sentation of their point of view and 
interests. 

It once was said, as to railroad rates, 
that “the man who makes the rates 
makes the map” of industry and com- 
munity life in America. To a still 
greater extent is it true that the map of 
American industry, the locations of its 
enterprises and homes, the distribution 
and characteristics of its population 
outside the big cities, are at the mercy 
of those who have the power to impose 
and enforce in all communities the 
wages.and hours set up for the largest 
cities. 

So I raise the question whether there 
is not room and need for flexibility 
and adaptation, and for a realistic re- 
lating of the requirements to the.actual 
differences in conditions, in the dif- 
ferent parts of this country. 


Employment of Young People 

In the second place, I raise a ques- 
tion whether the well-being of America 
is promoted by the recent disposition, 
in code drafting and enforcement, to 
prohibit any manner of employment of 
persons under sixteen years, in any 
trade, business, or industry. Formerly 
there was a willingness to allow part 
time employment, during out-of-school 
hours and during school vacations, for 
young persons between fourteen and 
sixteen years; but now the prohibition 
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is made absolute, as to any employment 
under sixteen, and there is a demand 
for raising the limit to eighteen years, 
and the limit is now eighteen as to 
many occupations. 

I realize full well the pressure for 
jobs for adults and men of families, 
but are we doing a safe thing for the 
boys and girls above fourteen, who 
will be the men and women of tomor- 
row? If they all have to wait until 
after sixteen or eighteen, before learn- 
ing anything of industry and thrift, 
the joy of partly earning and paying 
their own way, will they ever learn it? 
Are we inflicting a hardship upon the 
boys or girls in high school or college, 
who need partly to make their own 
way according to the American tradi- 
tion? I am sure that many or most of 
us would not be here tonight, if there 
had been any such code requirement 
from Washington in our youth. 


CONTROLLERS 
CONFERENCE 


The Conference of corporation offi- 
cials having managerial functions, 
with controllers of corporations, held 
June 6 and 7 at the Lido Club under 
the direction of the American Man- 
agement Association, was well at- 
tended. 

According to the official registra- 
tion there were 50 controllers and as- 
sistant controllers in attendance, 30 
treasurers and assistant treasurers, 26 
other corporation officials, 29 other 
representatives of corporations, 13 
auditors, 5 public accountants and 8 
individuals from miscellaneous organi- 
zations. 

A news letter of the American 
Management Association, commenting 
on the Conference said, ““A most sig- 
nificant fact in connection with the 
conference was the hearty cooperation 
extended by the professional account- 
ing societies such as the Controllers 
Institute of America, the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, and the 
American Institute of Accountants.” 

Further this comment continues, “It 
was noted by several speakers that in 
most corporations, no one has a more 
intimate knowledge of all phases of 
the business than the controller. ... .” 








PURPOSES OF THE 
INSTITUTE 


HE following statement of 

the Purposes of the Control- 
lers Institute of America was pre- 
pared more than two years ago. It 
has not been found necessary or 
desirable to alter this statement. 
It reads: 


PURPOSES 


To conserve and advance the interests 
of controllers are, broadly speaking, the 
purposes of The Controllers Institute of 
America. 

Establishment of professional status 
for the controller is one method by which 
his interests may be advanced. It is the 
purpose of the Institute to provide means 
for affording professional standing for 
controllers, first by setting up profes- 
sional standards, and then by applying 
those standards, by requiring adherence 
to them as a requisite for membership. 

Setting up professional standards, while 
it is one of the objects of the Institute, 
comprises but a part of its program. 
Study of the professional and technical 
problems of the controller makes up a 
large part of its work. 

The Institute encourages the prepara- 
tion of papers and addresses on subjects 
of special interest to controllers; it pro- 
vides a means for assembling facts and 
information of value to controllers, and 
for publication of books, pamphlets, re- 
ports and bulletins. 

Study of accounting, budgetary, finan- 
cial, management and other problems 
which arise in the day to day work of 
controllers is an important objective 
served by the Institute. Such study it 
is believed will aid in improving and 
standardizing controllership procedure, 
and will help to improve the quality of 
work done by controllers, thus making 
them of greater value to their business 
organizations. 

The Institute aims to give to execu- 
tives and to business men generally, to 
bankers and others, an understanding of 
the most ethical and approved methods 
of recording, accounting, evaluating, and 
stating business and financial facts, with 
a view to improving such procedures. 

The organization purposes to provide 
means whereby controllers may more ef- 
ficiently perform their difficult duties, 
and to secure for the controller inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and the 
right to use his individual judgment in 
his official capacity and in the discharge 
of his duties. 

The charter of the Institute permits 
it to confer a title on its members which 
shall be indicative of membership in the 
organization. It may conduct an em- 
ployment bureau, and aid in settling dif- 
ferences. The Institute may serve also 
as the medium for presenting to the pub- 
lic, information concerning work of con- 
trollers, and facts of an economic char- 
acter that will be of value to business. 
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Should Factory Fuel, Mechanical Parts 
Be Deferred Charges, Or Inventory? 


MEMBER of The Controllers Institute of America wrote recently 

to ask this question: “If you would be good enough to refer the 
following little problem to the chairman of the Technical Committee 
for his opinion as to the sounder accounting practice and give me a 
fairly rapid answer I would be very much obliged. 

“For some years we have been carrying such items as factory fuel, 
mechanical parts, miscellaneous supplies, advertising supplies, sta- 
tionery and office supplies as deferred charges. Some of our manage- 
ment feel that they should be classified as inventory and I should 
like to have your opinion as to which is considered sounder account- 
ing. 

The question was referred to Henry D. Minich, chairman of the 
Technical Committee of The Institute, who replied: 

“In reference to your letter of May 17, 1934, as you know your ques- 
tion is an ancient one and there are many different opinions. I shall 
be glad to have it discussed at a meeting of the Committee, but as you 
wish a fairly rapid answer I can give you only my own opinion at this 
time. 

“In general, I feel there are two good reasons for showing such 
items as deferred charges. It is conservative and what the typical 
banker would do with your statement. Turnover calculations are 
confused when sales are related to a total inventory which includes 
items not directly involved in production. I think you cannot get a 
correct ratio that way. 

“I do not believe there is any question as regards stationery and 
office supplies and advertising supplies. They cannot ordinarily 
be liquidated without very great loss if they can be sold at all. Conse- 
quently they should not be considered as current. 

“There are, of course, some opposing arguments for fuel and cer- 
tain classes of mechanical parts like spare motors, belts and other 
standard marketable items. I think that even the banker would agree 
that circumstances would govern. Whether fuel, for instance, goes 
above or below the ‘line’ is a practical matter rather than a technical 
one. A large stock of fuel oil in tanks would in most cases certainly 
be a legitimate current asset. On the other hand, a normal sized coal 
pile would in my opinion be better shown as a deferred charge. Loca- 
tion as it affects marketability has much to do with it if the line is to 
be drawn meticulously. I doubt if any categorical answer is possible. 
It seems to me that it is a function of a controller to exercise his best 
judgment in such border-line cases. I hope these comments will be of 
some assistance to you.” 

After considering the reply of Mr. Minich, Chairman, the Commit- 
tee made the following additional comments: 

“With respect to stationery and office supplies, many concerns fol- 
low the conservative practice of charging off such expenditures as they 
are incurred or amortize them over a prescribed period (carrying the 
unamortized balance in deferred charges) to equalize the expense 
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and prevent distortion between months. 

“The matter of advertising expense, 
however, requires that careful consid- 
eration be given to the individual re- 
quirements of the particular business. 
The expenditures should, except when 
the advertising expense involves sup- 
plies which are to be sold, be treated 
as deferred charges and amortized over 
their effective life. The excepted ex- 
penses above should be carried under 
an appropriate caption in Inventory, 
but should not, however, be confused 
with material inventories on the bal- 
ance sheet. 

“The consideration to be accorded 
fuel, is whether it is an essential part 
of the product, in which case it is 
classed as a raw material, or whether 
it is used for power or heat, in which 
case it is classed as supplies. Irrespec- 
tive of the classification, however, it 
should be included under its appro- 
priate caption. It should, however, 
be noted that when the quantities pur- 
chased are fairly well equalized 
throughout the period, many concerns 
charge them directly to the appropri- 
ate cost account. In other cases the 
item is carried in deferred charges be- 
cause of conservatism or because the 
cost of removal would be about as 
large as the amount that would be 
realized. 

“It is further suggested that the 
inventory of equipment supplies be 
carried as a separate item on the bal- 
ance sheet.” 





| QUALIFICATIONS 
| FOR INSTITUTE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Institute is 

| Open to— 

| a. Controllers. 

b. Assistant controllers when spon- 
sored by their chiefs. 

c. Persons performing the  ac- 
cepted duties of a controller, 
even though they may have 
other titles, or no titles at all. 

Membership is carefully restricted. 

The Institute is composed entirely 

| of controllers, except a small num- 

ber of associate members, and was 
| formed for the purpose of assisting 
in the study of controllers’ problems 
| and technique, and thus make the 
controller more valuable to his com- 
pany. 

The Institute is not allied with, or a 
part of, any other organization. 

















INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES-COMMUNICATIONS 


NEW MEMBERS 


The National Board of Directors, of 
the Controllers Institute, at a meeting 
held June 25, elected the following to 
active membership: 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Decision to hold this year’s annual 
meeting of the Controllers Institute of 
America in New York City has been 
reached by the national Board of Di- 
rectors. 

The dates are September 17 and 18. 
A golf tournament may be held on Sep- 
tember 19. 

The New York Control requested the 
meeting in that city. An application 
was received from the New England Con- 
trol to hold the annual meeting in Bos- 
ton or at a near-by resort, but it was felt 
that the original decision to accept the 
invitation of the New York Control 
should not be changed. 

It is believed that at the coming an- 
nual meeting applications may be re- 
ceived from other Controls, for the 1935 
annual meeting. If that is the case an 
early decision will be reached so that 
plans for the 1935 meeting may be started 
early. 

It is not too early for members of The 
Institute to begin to make plans to at- 
tend the 1934 meeting, to be held in 
New York City. Details as to the ar- 
rangements and plans will be announced 
soon. The dates—September 17 and 18— 
and the place, are now announced defi- 
nitely. 

The officers believe that, in view of the 
extensive progress that has been made 
this year by the Institute, this year’s an- 
nual meeting should be more valuable 
and interesting than either of the two 
preceding meetings. The number of mem- 
bers, if the present rate of growth is 
maintained, will be close to 400 by the 
time of the annual meeting, and many 
of the new members will be making 
their first contacts, in this assemblage, 
with the earlier members of the Institute. 
At the time of the 1933 annual meeting 
the membership numbered an even 200. 

By reason of the expanded technical 
and professional program of the Institute 
there will be included for discussion in 
this year’s annual meeting program, many 
more important and far-reaching subjects 
than were presented in either of the 
previous meetings. 

Full participation in the coming meet- 
ing will make more valuable member- 
ship in the Institute, and will strengthen 
the cause of the controller. 


PITTSBURGH CONTROL ELECTS 


The Pittsburgh Control met Tuesday, 
June 19. The members had an afternoon 
of golf at the Pittsburgh Field Club, of 
which Mr. Carl G. Jensen and other 
members of the Control are members. 


That was followed by dinner and by an 
informal meeting, which was addressed 
by the Secretary of the Institute and by 
Messrs. Herbert A. Gidney, Roscoe Sey- 
bold, and Paul J. Urquhart, who gave 
reports of a controllers’ conference held 
at the Lido Club, June 6 and 7. The 
evening closed with an hour of informal 
discussion of problems of interest to the 
various controllers present. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: 


President—George V. Lang, United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Company. 


Vice-President—Paul J. Urquhart, Alumi- 
num Company of America. 


Secretary—John L. Glenn, Pittsburgh 


Coal Company. 


Treasurer—William E. Scheibler, Union 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 


Directors—Herbert A. Gidney, Gulf Oil 
Corporation of Pennsylvania; Roscoe 
Seybold, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company; M. Carl Spahr, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company; Wilford H. 
Swinney, West Penn Power Company. 


MEETINGS OF CONTROLS 


A meeting of controllers in the San 
Francisco area was held May 17 at the 
call of several members of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America in that 
district, and a determination was 
reached to organize a San Francisco 
Control of the Controllers Institute of 
America. J. H. MacDonald, of Trade 
Ways, Inc., New York City, a member 
of the Controllers Institute, address 
the meeting. Preliminary steps for 
Organization of a San, Francisco Con- 
trol were taken and a committee was 
authorized to apply for a charter. 

One of the largest meetings of the 
season was held May 17 by the New 
York City Control of the Controllers 
Institute of America, with Henry F. 
Storck, a member of the Controllers 
Institute, as the speaker. His subject 
was “Notes on Depreciation Under 


, New Federal Tax Regulation.” An ani- 


mated discussion followed the reading 
of Mr. Storck’s paper, which was pub- 
lished in full in the May issue of THE 
CONTROLLER. 


KENNETH E. ARMSTRONG 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


JOHN M. Auty 
Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


CHARLES E. BAXTER 
S. Slater & Sons, Inc., New York City. 


FREDERICK CorD 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc., New 
York City. 


VERL L. ELLIOTT 
The Atlantic Refining Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Ett GAMLEN 
Frank Werner Company, San Francisco, 
California. 


WALTER GLASSER 
Tide Water Oil Company, New York 
City. 


ARTHUR J. Hart 
Crocker-Wheeler Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Ampere, New Jersey. 


RoBERT B. HOLMES 
National Fireproofing Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


M. L. JARBOE 
Diamond Alkali Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM E. JonEs 
Diamond Alkali Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


MATHEW KECK 
Borg-Warner Corporation, Chicago, IlIli- 
nois. 


ROBERT F. MCCLuRE 
McKinney Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


DEAN H. MITCHELL 
Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 
pany, Hammond, Indiana. 


PHILIP R. PALAMOUNTAIN 
Otis Company, Three Rivers, Massachu- 
setts. 


FRANCIS A. SMITH 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 


C. ELiis SPENCER 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


F. W. SwWENEY 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 
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RALPH R. TRIMARCO 
General Household Utilities Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


J. F. TwoMeEy 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


J. F. WoESSNER 
Davison Coke & Iron Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Formation of the Boston Control, of 
the Controllers Institute of America, was 
completed at a meeting held at the Uni- 
versity Club, Boston, June 11. These 
officers were elected: 


President, Daniel A. Beaton, East Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 


Vice-President, Harold M. Lawson, Salada 
Tea Company, Boston. 


Secretary, David R. Anderson, The Ken- 
dall Company, Walpole. 


Treasurer, Carl W. Strand, Marlboro, 
Massachusetts. 


Five directors are to be elected later. 
These officers and directors will serve for 
one year, beginning September, 1934. The 
annual elections of controls are held in 
June of each year. 

Forty controllers of corporations in the 
New England area attended the meeting. 
A paper by Henry F. Storck, a member 
of the Institute, Treasurer of Ford, Bacon 
& Davis, New York City, on ‘Notes on 
Depreciation under -New Federal Tax 
Regulations” was delivered, and many 
specific questions were asked as to the 
application of the decision and its regu- 
lations to particular situations. 


The new president of the Pittsburgh 
Control of the Controllers Institute of 
America, George V. Lang, is secretary and 
treasurer of the United Engineering and 
Foundry Company. He was elected presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh Control at a 
meeting held April 19. July of this year 
will mark the completion of twenty-five 
years of service by Mr. Lang for the 
United Company, for which he went to 
work in 1909 as a sales department 
stenographer. He studied commercial 
courses in evening high school for four 
years, and was transferred to the account- 
ing department of the general office. For 
seven years he studied accounting in eve- 
ning courses at Duquesne University. Mr. 
Lang performs the duties of controller. 

Mr. Lang is chairman of the Committee 
on Uniform Costs and Statistics of the 
Rolling Mill Machinery and Equipment 
Association. He has also been a member 
of the Cost Council of the Machinery 
Builders Society for three years. 


A meeting attended by eighty-seven 
controllers of the Chicago area was held 
by the Chicago Control, of the Control- 
lers Institute of America, on June 13, at 
the Palmer House. 

Officers and directors were elected as 
follows, for the year beginning Septem- 
ber, 1934: President, Frank J. Ellis, Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr. Company; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Frank G. La Bonte, Marsh & 
McLennan, Inc.; Secretary, Arthur E. 
Hall, The Chicago Daily News; Treas- 
urer, Frank L. King, Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company; Di- 
rectors, Arthur M. Brereton, Pure Oil 
Company; H. S. Campbell, Crane Com- 
pany; F. M. Kasch, Jewel Food Stores; 
E. L. Olrich, Marshall Field & Company; 
and John L. Vogel, Signode Steel Strap- 
ping Company. 

Great interest was shown in the paper 
delivered by Mr. Henry F. Storck, of 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York City, a 
member of the Institute, on the subject 
of the new depreciation regulations of the 
United States Treasury Department. 


To the Editor: 

I am writing to tell you how pleased 
I am with the first issue of The Controller. 
I have read it from cover to cover. 

This undertaking will without question 
be an outstanding success. There is a need 
for a high class publication of this kind 
both among controllers and other executives 
not connected with the Institute. 

I believe that there are a very large num- 
ber of corporate officials who will be in- 
terested to receive a publication of this kind. 
I am sure that you will make this publica- 
tion known to them and give them an 
opportunity to subscribe. 


Byron C. WILLCOx 


To the Editor: 

It is with great pleasure that I acknowl- 
edge receipt of the first copy of The Con- 
troller in its new dress and I should like 
to say that I am very favorably impressed 
with the content and appearance of the 
magazine. I foresee a prosperous future 
for the new publication and I am sure that 
it will be a valuable aid to the controllers 
in this country. I look forward with inter- 
est to the coming issues. 

A. J. LANSING 


HANDLING DIVIDEND 
RECORDS 


A member of the Controllers Institute 
of America writes to inquire if the In- 
stitute has record of any cases in which, 
when a company handles its own dividend, 
the work comes under the controller. 

The inquirer states that in his com- 
pany, the dividend work and staff come 
under the jurisdiction of the treasurer. 
The inquirer makes the comment that 
that arrangement appears quite proper 
and he notes that this particular duty 
is not listed by the Controllers Institute 
of America among the duties of the con- 
troller. 

Information is solicited with respect 
to this subject. The editor will appre- 
ciate any comments that readers may care 
to make. 


Arthur E. Davis, of the Royal Type- 
writer Company, was re-elected president 
of the New York Control, of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, at the Or- 
ganization Meeting of the newly elected 
Board of Directors, held Tuesday, June 
26. Albert J. Lansing, of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, Jersey City, 
was elected vice-president; W. J. Wil- 
ckens, of the Empire Power Corpora- 
tion, was re-elected secretary; and Byron 
C. Willcox, of the Grolier Society, was 
chosen treasurer. 

The New York Control is to be host 
to all members of the Institute on the 
occasion of the Third Annual Meeting, 
which will be held in New York City in 
September. Mr. John Novak, of the 
McCrory Stores Corporation, has been 
designated as Chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee, and the making of de- 
tailed plans and arrangements for enter- 
taining the members who will be in 
attendance in September will begin at 
once and will continue through the sum- 
mer. 

The preparation of the program, the 
determination of subjects to be treated, 
and the selection of men to be invited 
to address the convention and to pre- 
pare papers will be in the hands of the 
National Board of Directors. 
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FORWARD STEPS IN 
MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING 


Effective contrasts between condi- 
tions in the municipal accounting field 
as they existed in 1915, in 1921, and 
in 1933, were set forth by the National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting, 
in announcing its program. These 
contrasts were presented: 


1915 “The assumption is still engaged, 
that the chief aim of municipal accounts 
and reports is to know whether fiscal agents 
have gone wrong. Neither the officers of 
municipalities in responsible positions, nor 
the taxpayers, have any means of determin- 
ing from such a system current expenses in- 
curred, nor revenue accrued. There is no 
intelligent guide for making appropriations 
—no means of ascertaining revenue sur- 
plus or revenue deficit as distinct from cash 
balance—no logical basis for budgetary 
estimates from which a rate of taxation may 
be arrived at.”—FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND, 
Director of the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research. From Municipal Ad- 
ministration and Accounting, 1915. 


1921 “At the present time very little 
information reaches the citizen in respect 
to the financial affairs of the city or state 
in which he lives. A process of education 
is, therefore, necessary, but will be futile, 
unless the officers of the government take 
pains to prepare and transmit accurate, 
complete, and clear statements respecting 
finances.” —FRANCIS OAKEY, C.P.A., in 
his Principles of Government Accounting 
and Reporting, 1921. 


1933 “Governmental accounting has not 
received, in research, in teaching, or in 
practice the attention that has been given 
to private accounting. The literature deal- 
ing with public accounts is very brief as 
compared with that devoted to the opera- 
tions of private business. Among all 
governments there is a deplorable lack of 
uniformity in the classification of accounts 
or in the form of published reports. Stand- 
ards of audit practice for municipalities 
and other governments are also urgently 
needed.”—-Ltoyp Morey, C.P.A., speak- 
ing before the American Institute of Ac- 
countants, 1933. 


Great Things in Store 

A member of the Institute to whom a 
report was made by letter concerning 
recent activities of the organization, and 
the plans for establishment of Controls 
in San Francisco and Boston, wrote: 

“It was of considerable interest to me 
to learn of the rapid progress being made 
by the Institute as it grows in numbers 
and in accomplishments. I realize that 
there are great things in store for it.” 
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ALL THE 
SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE 


In the average office, dictation 
starts at 10, stops at 3. The theoretical 
100% secretarial day is really a 50% 
day! 

Offices that use EDIPHONE Voice 
Writing get full-time secretarial serv- 
ice! Dictators talk to their Edi- 
phones—at any time. There is no 
waiting. . . . no effort! Work flows. 
Because Voice Writing gives 100% 
secretarial service it helps eliminate 
overtime for ‘‘skeleton’”’ office forces 
during vacations. 

Have you seen the New PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechan- 
ism is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison’s principle of ‘‘Balanced Voice 
Writing’”’ which makes dictation 
easier, faster. 

We will be glad to PROVE TO YOU 
that Voice Writing can increase your 
firm’s business capacity 20 %-to-50 % 


Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 


For detailed information—tele- 
phone or write’ ‘The Ediphone.” 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 


mar CL Edinon 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 























SPARKLING ENTERTAINMENT 
FOR EVERY SHINING HOUR! 


atop 


HOTEL MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts. 


Drink and be merry from 4:30 ‘til dawn 


in the new CAFE CHANTANT featuring 


DAVE GARDINER 


International Revue Entertainer 


RITA BELL 
Songs and Imitations at the Piano 
JOSEPH ZATOUR’S Continental Dance Orch. 
* 


AT DINNERG SUPPER 
Harold Stern 


& HIS ORCHESTRA 
MARIO & FLORIA - ROSITA ORTEGA 





* * * 


NO COVER CHARGE AT ANY TIME 
DINNER AND SUPPER FROM $1.50 
SATURDAY AND HOLIDAY EVES. FROM $2.00 
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1933 YEAR BOOK 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 
' OF AMERICA 


Available to Non-Members at $2.00 a Copy 


Contains Reports of Discussions at Annual Meeting of 1933; 

Historical Matter Concerning Beginnings of Institute; Descrip- 

tion of Current Activities of Institute; List of Institute Publica- 

tions; Membership Roll; and Other Interesting Features. 
Copies of 1932 Year Book Available at Same Price 


Valuable Reading for Any Controller 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


One East Forty-second Street New York City 
































A Typical Tabulating Service Bureau Installation 


A Fact-finding Service 


for any business 


Any business—regardless of size or volume, can obtain important figures and statistics 
with gratifying speed and economy through the International Tabulating Service Bureaus. 
These Bureaus are fully equipped with the latest International Electric Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines and are in charge of expert operators and competent supervisors, 

Accounting Reports, Statistical Records—in fact any tabulation of facts can be quickly 
and economically obtained. All the advantages of the latest IBM equipment are at your 
immediate disposal. 

These Service Bureaus are located in all important cities and will work with you on 
any basis—weekly, daily or hourly. Naturally, the strictest confidence is an underlying 
principle in the handling of all data. 

Stop in at any of our branch offices where a complete demonstration of the latest 
International Accounting and Tabulating Machines awaits you at any time. Meanwhile 
send for our free descriptive folder which gives detailed information. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


General Offices 270 Broadway Ass, Branch Offices in all Principal 
New York, N. Y. Cities of the World 























